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Book Review Number—Prohibition 
(Prepared by members of the staff) 


During the last two years several books have appeared 
devoted to some phase of national prohibition. For the 
most part they have been written with a frankly propa- 
gandist purpose on one side or the other. Two among 
them, however, are rather in the nature of impartial sur- 
veys designed to present the facts without favoring either 
side of the controversy. For the student therefore they 
are the most useful. 

One of these two books, Does Prohibition Work? by 
Martha Bensley Bruere (New York, Harper and Brothers, 
1927. $1.50), was summarized in these columns shortly 
after the principal contents of it had been published in 

ndicated newspaper articles. (INFORMATION SERVICE, 

rch 26, 1927.) The study on which it was based 
was made under the auspices of the National Federation 
of Settlements and was directed by a number of well 
known and experienced social workers. It was frankly 
limited to urban communities but represented a very thor- 
ough sampling of American cities. The study was of a 
qualitative sort: statistics are almost entirely absent from 
the book. It attained a high degree of objectivity and 
the report contains many materials which, isolated from 
their context, might be used as wet or dry propaganda. 

The report does not specifically answer the question 
expressed in its title, “Does Prohibition Work?” It says 
rather that “wherever there is a Nordic-American popu- 
lation which for several generations has not been in close 
contact with the newer immigrations or the cosmopolitan- 
ism of the great cities, there prohibition works.” Among 
“unassimilated foreign populations” the condition is quite 
otherwise ; there the “law is halting and veering and diffi- 
cult to apply.” 

As a comprehensive and statistical inquiry Prohibition: 
Its Industrial and Economic Aspects by Herman Feld- 
man (New York, D. Appleton and Company, 1927. 
$2.00) has no parallel. It is practically the only book 
which attempts to deal statistically with prohibition with- 
out a frankly avowed purpose to prove the success or 
failure of the system. Dr. Feldman is assistant professor 
of industrial relations at Dartmouth. He exposes fallacies 
in the arguments of both protagonists and antagonists of 

rohibition, but he himself finds that the economic losses 
e: disadvantages of prohibition have been small as com- 
ared with the gains that have resulted from it. While 


the book is mainly a report of an extensive inquiry into 
the economic and industrial results of prohibition it con- 
tains useful information on the trend in alcohol consump- 
tion, the development of the industrial alcohol industry, 


experiments in producing substitutes for beer, the effect 
of prohibition on drug addiction, etc. 

The body of the book is devoted to presenting the re- 
sults of a personal study covering nine months including 
visits to industrial plants, the examination of documen- 
tary material and the tabulation of the results of a very 
extensive questionnaire sent to 1,200 or more industrial 
concerns. The plants studied altogether included 1,250,000 
employes. In spite of .the fact that the questionnaire was 


- an exceedingly formidable one more than one-third re- 


plied. In many cases, however, the investigator found, 
as many others have found, that the data really needed 
for an adequate appraisal are not available. 

As an introduction to a presentation of his findings 
Dr. Feldman annihilates the general impression found in 
works critical of prohibition that prior to the submission 
of the Eighteenth Amendment alcohol consumption in 
this country was rapidly decreasing. On the contrary, 
he shows that the total consumption in gallons had been 
increasing since 1900 and that the per capita consumption 
“showed a definite advance in each of the three types of 
alcoholic drinks.” These facts have of course been well 
known to temperance workers but there has been a popular 
misapprehension concerning them. 

Among the important findings recorded are: the great 
stimulus apparently given by prohibition to the consump- 
tion of milk and certain soft drinks and ice cream, nega- 
tive results as to the effect on the consumption of tobacco 
and drugs (the enormous increase in cigarette consumption 
appears to be unrelated to prohibition) ; the probable con- 
tribution of prohibition to the development of the movie 
industry, the sale of inexpensive automobiles and radios, 
and the increase in home ownership; a reduction in “blue 
Mondays,” pay day troubles and drunkenness as factors 
in industry; and a decrease in industrial accidents. 

Dr. Feldman is very careful to make no extravagant 
claims as to the economic gains due to prohibition because 
he discovers that the data are not available for any definite 
quantitative statement on this subject. He treats the data 
with reference to arrests for drunkenness cautiously, 
avoiding the sweeping conclusions that have been made by 
other writers. 

One might say that in general the author has studied 
the results of prohibition and found them good but he 
feels that only the developments of the next few years can 
definitely decide the prohibition issue. 

The best known recent book on prohibition is Prohibi- 
tion at Its Worst by Professor Irving Fisher (New York, 
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Macmillan, 1926. $1.75). The contents of this book 
have been made known quite widely through the press. 
It is frankly a propagandist argument in the preparation 
of which the World League Against Alcoholism col- 
laborated. Dr. Fisher offers testimony to very impressive 
gains due to prohibition and strengthens that testimony by 
stating frankly that prohibition is to him “merely an ex- 
periment in the long fight against alcohol.” He even says 
that constitutional prohibition came upon the country 
“somewhat prematurely.” In spite of this, however, he 
contends that enormous social and moral gains have re- 
sulted from prohibition—gains which he presents in an 
elaborate system of charts. On the economic side he con- 
tends that the country is at least $6,000,000,000 better 
off as a result of prohibition. 

In charting these gains Professor Fisher in each case 
divides the last fifteen years into three periods, pre- 
prohibition, wartime restrictions and national prohibition. 
Wartime restrictions cover the period 1917-1919. Na- 
tional prohibition of course began in January, 1920. 
Wartime prohibition proper began in July, 1919. How- 
ever, the wartime restrictions incident to food control 
appear to have been of little consequence, and of wartime 
prohibition Professor Fisher says it never really existed 
nor did it “serve as a preliminary experiment by which 
we might judge of the value of permanent prohibition.” 
It is generally recognized, and Professor Fisher’s 
charts plainly show, that the chief social gains, in reduc- 
tion of arrests for drunkenness, deaths from alcoholism, 
etc., occurred in the two or three years prior to 1920. 
Furthermore, the much discussed increase in arrests for 
drunkenness since 1920 Professor Fisher accounts for 
chiefly by assuming a progressive increase in severity of 
police policy. 

These methods of interpretation, which statisticians 
have been quick to pounce upon, have brought severe 
criticism upon Professor Fisher’s book. Not that his 
contentions are contrary to any known facts, but statis- 
tical basis for the conclusions drawn appears to be lack- 
ing. The same is true of the method by which a $6,000,- 
000,000 economic gain for the nation, since the adoption 
of prohibition, is arrived at. 

However, there is much that is informing and challeng- 
ing in Professor Fisher’s book and such a study as Dr. 
Feldman’s seems to show that, however Professor 
Fisher’s arguments may be attacked from a quantitative 
point of view, his qualitative conclusions as to economic 
gains cannot be overthrown. In particular the new data 
which Professor Fisher offers on first arrests for intoxi- 
cation in New York City, showing a considerable reduc- 
tion in first offenses, will, if borne out by further 
investigation, prove to be very significant. 

Professor Fisher’s attack upon studies of Dr. Raymond 
Pearl of Baltimore makes it important to notice the lat- 
ter’s most recent contribution to the subject, Alcohol and 
Longevity (New York, A. A. Knopf, 1926. $3.50). Dr. 
Pearl studied the mortality rates of 5,200 Baltimore men 
and women of the working class. About 45 per cent of 
them were abstainers (practically one-third of the men 
and two-thirds of the women) ; 38 per cent were classified 
as moderate drinkers and 17 per cent as heavy drinkers. 
The heavy drinkers included 27 per cent of the men and 
3 per cent of the women. Professor Pearl found that 
the total abstainers had an appreciably greater expectation 
of life than the heavy drinkers, ranging from eight years 
for those aged 30 to three years for those aged 60, but 


he found no such advantage on the part of total abstainers 
over moderate drinkers. 

It should be noted, however, that even if Dr. Pearl 
conclusions with reference to longevity should be x | 
tained it does not follow at all that moderate drinking 
does not impair efficiency. Furthermore, the question 
would remain whether the tendency of moderate drink- 
ing to become heavy drinking does not constitute a hazard 
which such studies as Professor Pearl’s take no account of, 

The Prohibition Mania by Clarence Darrow and Victor 
S. Yarros (New York, Boni and Liveright, 1927. $2.50) 
is as frankly a wet argument as Professor Fisher’s is dry, 
It was inspired by Professor Fisher’s book and makes the 
most of the statistical points above referred to. It is 
anything but a dispassionate discussion and presents little 
information which cannot be found in less prejudiced 
form elsewhere. The authors have reproduced Professor 
Fisher’s charts and commented on them in detail. The 
conclusion of their critique is, in brief, that there is no 
evidence of “substantial net good results from prohibi- 
tion” but that since “an amendment repealing the 
Eighteenth Amendment cannot, in all human probability, 
be passed in the normal course of political events” the 
choice before the American people is between the reason- 
able modification or repeal of the prohibition laws and 
practical nullification. 

The A.B.C. of Prohibition by Fabian Franklin (New 
York, Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1927. $1.00), 
while a frank argument against prohibition, stands in 
sharp contrast to the book by Messrs. Darrow and Yarros. 
It is a thoroughly dignified argument, perhaps the best _ 


its kind, against prohibition in theory and in fact. O 
should hardly attempt to defend prohibition against se 
ous attack without having read this little book. 

The author makes much of the arguments concerning 
declining respect for law, personal liberty, and the inade- 
quacy of legislation in accomplishing moral reform. 
Curiously enough, he presents conclusions in the matter 
of respect for law quite contrary to those presented by 
Darrow and Yarros—and based on the same illustration, 
the general property tax. Mr. Franklin argues that dis- 
regard for prohibition is in an entirely different category 
from the contempt in which the general property tax law 
has been held while the authors of The Prohibition Mania 
cite our experience with the general property tax law to 
prove that contempt for one statute does not produce dis- 
respect for law in general. The latter opinion seems to be 
more in accord with what is known of political psychology. 

Mr. Franklin defends alcohol as having unassailable 
uses and vigorously combats the idea that drinking can be 
treated as if it were a crime. He regards the Eighteenth 
Amendment as a “morbid excrescence” upon our Con- 
stitution, a cancer that should be cut out. No half-way 
measures will satisfy him. “In the face of desperate 
necessity,” he says, “there may be justification for the 
most desperate remedy. But so far from this being a 
case of desperate necessity, the evil of drink has been 
steadily diminishing.” Here, of course, his argument is 
vitiated, as Dr. Feldman has shown, by a misapprehension 
of the facts. Furthermore, in his discussion of the ques- 
tion, “Was the Amendment put over?” he makes mu 
of the point that prohibition was not an important iss 
in the election of the Congress which proposed the Amend- 
ment. Here he overlooks the significance of the subse- 
quent votes in the state legislatures and the overwhelming 
majority given by Congress to the Volstead Law which 
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anti-prohibitionists consider much more drastic than the 
Amendment. 


States’ Rights and National Prohibition by Archibald 

. Stevenson (New York, Clark Boardman Company, 
Ltd., 1927. $2.50) is a carefully stated, closely reasoned 
argument against the constitutional validity of the Pro- 
hibition Amendment. This point was argued, as is well 
known, by Elihu Root in Rhode Island versus Palmer 
when the question was under review by the United States 
Supreme Court. While from a practical point of view 
the question would seem to be an academic one, it can- 
not be dismissed lightly, as many defenders of prohibition 
suppose. 

In a word, the point is that the Ninth and Tenth Amend- 
ments to the Constitution reserving rights to the states 
were intended to modify the amending clause (Article 
V); that is to say, the states in entering a constitutional 
Union never assented to any such invasion of their 
powers as the Eighteenth Amendment implies. The 
author puts his conclusion thus: “By affirmative action 
in respect of the Ninth and Tenth Amendments, Congress 
and the state legislatures divested themselves of the right 
to redistribute the powers of government between the 
states and the United States. Having parted with this 
right, they cannot seize it again.” Although he states his 
bias against prohibition the author in the main confines 
himself to legal reasoning. His argument suffers, how- 
ever, from assuming that there was no practical need for 
national prohibition. “In most of the dry states,” he says, 
“the efforts of state officers to enforce the law were sin- 
cere and reasonably effective because they had the full 
e' whole-hearted support of public opinion.” It is 

ubtful if any careful student of the enforcement of the 
old license laws could support this conclusion. 

Prohibition and Christianity and Other Paradoxes of 
the American Spirit by John Erskine (Indianapolis, The 
Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1927. $2.50) has only two 
chapters on the subject of prohibition. The “other para- 
doxes” absorb the author’s attention throughout the rest 
of the book. The discussion of prohibition is clever and 
entertaining from a literary point of view but makes little 
distinctive contribution to the subject. The author is one 
of those critics of prohibition who think that disregard 
of the prohibition laws means a growing contempt for 
all law. This argument is commonly put forward by 
opponents of prohibition who would do well to read the 
criticism of it by their fellow anti-prohibitionists in The 
Prohibition Mania referred to above. 

Prohibition in the United States by D. Leigh Colvin 
(New York, George H. Doran Company, 1926. $5.00) 
is a very extensive work dealing with the history of the 
temperance movement, the development of the prohibition 
party, the experience of the country under the license 
system, the growth of local option, the progress of state 
prohibition and the coming of national prohibition. The 
book contains valuable historical material presented from 
the point of view of a strong prohibitionist. Its bulkiness 
makes it useful chiefly as a reference work and as such 
it has undoubted value. 


led by Lamar T. Beman (New York, The H. W. Wilson 
ompany, 1927. $.90) is Volume V, No. 1 of the “Ref- 
erence Shelf.” It is a supplement to the larger volume of 
the same title published in 1924. It contains an excellent 
list of references for the debater. A student of the sub- 
ject should of course have the earlier book as well. The 


mu Prohibition—Modification of the Volstead Law com- 
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present little volume contains a number of selections but 
one is impressed that the reprints do not include much of 
the more important literature of the subject; in particular, 
the negative discussion, opposed to modification, might 
very well be supplemented by stronger arguments. 


Stupy Courses 


Alcohol and the New Age by Deets Pickett (New York, 
The Methodist Book Concern, 1926. $.75) is a study 
course for young people which contains chapters on the 
economic benefits of prohibition and the administration of 
the law but its main purpose is to present the evils of 
intoxicants. 

Prohibition in Outline by F. Ernest Johnson and Harry 
S. Warner (New York, The Methodist Book Concern, 
1927. $.75) is a brief study course for young people’s 
classes and discussion groups in churches, colleges and 
Christian Associations. It is written from a definitely 
prohibition point of view but undertakes to handle the 
facts and issues by a valid educational method. It con- 
tains a chapter on the physiological effects of alcohol by 
Dr. Haven Emerson of New York. 


CIVIL LIBERTY. Compiled by Epirx M. PHELPs. 
New York, H. W. Wilson Company, 1927. $.90. 


THE STORY OF CIVIL LIBERTY IN THE 
UNITED STATES. By Leon Wuiprpte. New York, 
Vanguard Press, 1927. *$.50. 


Civil Liberty is one of the well-known “Reference 
Shelf” series prepared particularly for debaters. It in- 
cludes briefs for the affirmative and negative of the ques- 
tion: “That no penalties should be imposed by law upon 
expressions of opinion or advocacies of any political, eco- 
nomic, religious, scientific or social doctrine or program 
in the absence of any criminal act either actually com- 
mitted or attempted.” The extensive bibliography includes 
reading lists on free speech, references to historical and 
philosophical material, to the struggle by minorities for 
freedom of expression, to laws on free speech, to the 
courts in relation to freedom of expression, to arbitrary 
executive and police interference. Since more affirmative 
material than negative is available articles presenting the 
negative side are marked (N) so that they can be more 
readily distinguished. It is interesting to note that articles 
by Lenin and Trotsky appear among the negative articles. 
These references are to material which should be readily 
available. The last section of the book contains a col- 
lection of articles on freedom of speech. No factual 
material is included in this section since it is covered in 
the bibliography. The “Historical and Philosophical” 
section includes statements on both affirmative and nega- 
tive from American and European sources as widely dif- 
ferent as Thomas Jefferson, Mark Twain, Zechariah 
Chafee, Jr., John Stuart Mill, Norman Angell, Alexander 
Hamilton, Theodore Roosevelt, George Sutherland, John 
Calvin and Samuel Johnson. Excerpts from the con- 
stitutional guarantees, including state resolutions, and 
state and federal laws restricting free speech are quoted. 
The section on the courts includes excerpts from a number 
of court decisions and a summary of decisions and argu- 
ments in a number of labor injunction cases. 

This is a very useful reference book, especially for the 
debater. 

The Story of Civil Liberty in the United States is a 
“case-record” of the struggle from 1776 to 1917. The 
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cases given are grouped around the struggles of impor- 
tant minorities, arranged in historical sequence. Mr. 
Whipple comments in his introduction that he had in- 
tended to compile “a mere case-record without thesis” but 
the cases themselves “set up their own thesis: that who- 
ever has power, economic or political, enjoys liberty.” 
And the record seems to bear out that statement. 

Mr. Whipple begins his story with the experiences of 
the loyalists during the Revolution and the early inter- 
pretations of the Bill of Rights. In spite of some of the 
unpleasant stories, he says that “revolutionary mobs were 
manifestations of the war spirit and even so were sur- 
prisingly humane and orderly.” He suggests that “duel- 
ling, frontier violence, rabid politics and a madly vitupera- 
tive press” may have taken the place of mob violence from 
the Revolution to about 1830. Among the earlier victims 
of persecution were the Masons, the Irish-Catholics, the 
Mormons and a few economic radicals. Mr. Whipple 
points out that Jews and members of new sects suffered 
petty persecution. “But it was only when economic com- 
petition aligned the Irish-Catholic against the native 
mechanic, or the Mormons against the land and slave- 
owning oligarchy that active suppressive measures were 
used.” The persecution of the Mormons makes a par- 
ticularly unpleasant bit of reading. Mr. Whipple points 
out that neither polygamy nor political interests were a 
factor in the early persecution of the Mormons but, rather, 
that they were “a different sort of neighbor and thrifty 
competitors.” 

The treatment of the Abolitionists is probably more 
familiar to most readers. For a time there was no pro- 
tection, either federal or state, for Abolitionists. In the 
South there were stringent state laws to suppress free 
speech against slavery. In the North for a time there was 
no protection for Abolitionists. Comparatively few lives 
were lost but the Abolitionists “suffered every possible 
violation of their persons.” Mr. Whipple emphasizes the 
fact that free Negroes in the North frequently suffered 
more from the mobs than the Abolitionists. Of this 
period the author says: “Most of the modern machinery 
for curtailing liberty was in full use just before 
the Civil War.” 

The chief lesson of the Civil War in regard to liberty 
is, according to Mr. Whipple, that “ ‘the people’ ‘ 
will control all sections or factions on any issue they think 
is vital to the democratic state.” Constitutional guaran- 
tees were suspended both in the North and in the South— 
even after the cessation of hostilities. 

The section on civil liberty for other races comes closer 
home to our own times. Of the rights of Negroes Mr. 
Whipple says that “the Negro cannot expect protection 
from violence by the civil or military authorities . . . he 
is continuously the victim of police persecution.” But the 
Negro has not lost his rights through law, for violence 
or deportation is far more effective. The persecution 
of the Chinese, particularly on the Pacific Coast, is a less 
familiar story. One list, said to be far from complete, 
cites the cases of 50 Chinese killed by mobs in the west- 
ern states and 120 others who were wounded or robbed 
after 1885. 

Serious strikes in this country did not appear until 
after 1874. The story is one of violence on both sides. 
But the greater power of the employers, both economically 
and politically, makes it mainly a story of denial of rights 
to strikers either by employers or by the state (through 
injunctions or the use of troops). 


In his concluding chapter Mr. Whipple comments on 
the lack of solidarity among minority groups. He be- 
lieves, however, that a greater interest in civil liberty iggy 
developing. 

An interesting and useful, though decidedly unpleasant, 
little book. 


AMERICAN LABOR AND AMERICAN DEMOC. 
RACY. By ENGLISH WALLING. New York, 
Harper and Brothers, 1926. $3.00. 


This book is to all intents an authoritative statement 
of the policies of the American Federation of Labor. As 
such it is invaluable. Mr. Walling was formerly a social- 
ist but his sympathies at present are entirely with the 
regular labor movement. However, he says that labor 
contemplates “the great change that is coming over 
America” as one that will be “revolutionary in the end.” 
This means that “conceptions of property and government 
are being and will continue to be profoundly affected.” 
Mr. Walling defends stoutly the A. F. of L.’s non-partisan 
political policy and sees in the 1924 campaign no serious 
departure from it. He says, however: “If the 1924 situa- 
tion recurs, organized labor pledges itself, by implication, 
to take one of the other two courses as to the Presidency, 
indorsement of one of the major candidates or neutrality 
—ignoring independent Presidential candidates and their 
platforms.” 

Labor’s ideal as to the relation of government to in- 
dustry is thus expressed: “The first impulse of labor 
democracy in America, as in other countries, was to at- 
tempt to control capitalism through government ownership 
and operation of railroads, mines, public utilities, an 
industrial monopolies. But the present tendency in in 
country, both with organized labor and with other progres-~ 
sives, is almost wholly in favor of government control 
rather than government ownership and operation.” 

Mr. Walling sees labor’s chief unsolved political prob- 
lem to be “the mode of cooperating with other progressive 
groups.” He has high hopes of a bi-partisan progres- 
sive bloc which he conceives to be the normal remedy for 
a sterile party system. 


EMPLOYMENT STATISTICS FOR THE UNITED 
STATES. A Plan for Their National Collection and a 
Handbook of Methods Recommended. By the Com- 
mittee on Governmental Labor Statistics of the Amer- 
ican Statistical Association. New York, Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1926. $2.50. 

This study is the outgrowth of efforts to arrive at 
estimates of unemployment during periods of business 
depression. The inadequacy or unreliability of existing 
data on employment and unemployment pointed to the 
need for methods of collection which would provide com- 
prehensive information for those who were expected to 
formulate business policy and to deal with the problem 
of unemployment. 

Such data are of use to managers of business estab- 
lishments, financiers, government officials, economists, 
statisticians, and social workers. They help to answer 
the following questions? (1) What is the present con- 
dition of business? (2) What is the condition of busi- 
ness likely to be in the immediate future? and (3) Wha 
is the purchasing power of the wage-earning popalatiolh 
in given communities ? 

The committee has outlined a plan for the collection 
of data and discusses the methods which are necessary to 
furnish adequate and reliable information. 


Printed in U. S. A. 
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